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Feminists in politics 


by Cathy Richardson 

On November 16, 1990 I inter- 
viewed Susanne Klausen, a Green 
candidate for city council, in order to 
gain insight into the motivation of a 
feminist competing in a patriarchal 
political system. 

Q. Susanne, you’ve been a politi- 
cal activist for some time now. What 
made you decide to get involved in 
party politics? 

A. Well, I am participating as a 
Green. The Greens are different from 
other parties as we are more of a 
social movement than a capital ‘P’ 
political party. Greens enter candi- 
dates in elections in order to reframe 
the terms of debate and put our is- 
sues on the agenda. If we win it’s a 
bonus but it hasn’t happened here 
yet. We are trying to change the sys- 
tem from “within” during elections 
and from the ‘outside’ between 
elections. 


Q. There is an inner struggle or 
debate going on within a lot of activ- 
ists and in the feminist movement 
about the most effective forms of po- 
litical engagement. Some ask the 
question “Can women change (main- 
stream) politics or do politics change 
women? How do you feel working on 
the inside of the system as opposed 
to on the margins? 

A. Women can’t change politics 
just by being women. I don’t believe 
that women purify politics - Thatcher 
and Kim Campbell show that isn’t 
true. It is the values that are impor- 
tant. Both women and men can put 
forward these values for public atten- 
tion. I’m not a ‘maternal’ feminist. In 
the same way I’m bothered by NAC’s 
call for a 50/50 gender split in Poli- 
tics because that seems to imply that 
having 50% women would make 
things better. I do agree we need 
women role models in professions, 
but In Politics, where power-over and 
competition are everything, I think we 
need to question just what do women 
gain from seeing women politicians 
play the game. Within the capitalist 
patriarchy of Canada women often 
reinforce the system and do not chal- 
lenge it enough. Of course this raises 
the question can you ever be “out- 
side”the system. I know that to some 
degree I am reinforcing the existing 
structures, by playing the political 
game even at the municipal level, but I 
feel we can use the process to some 
extent. It is frustrating on the “in- 
side”. I am the only candidate talking 
about women’s issues and I feel 
quite Isolated. No one from the audi- 
ence has asked questions about wo- 
men with the exception of one 
person. It is too easy to wipe aside 
women If there is only one person 
talking about these Issues. Still, be- 
cause of what I am doing, women’s 
issues are getting some publicity. 

Q. Politics Is made up of confronta- 
tion and power struggles. When 
you’re Involved in political confronta- 
tion and feeling alienated from your 
colleagues what gets you through? 
You told me once that chocolate bars 
at board meetings were your ‘fix’. 

A. Well, I’ve given up Snickers 
bars. Now I really focus in and listen 
to people. I’m very clear about why 
I’m there. I am using the political fo- 
rum to do whatever I can. 

Q. Some say that we have to 
change ourselves before real political 
change is possible. Do we change 
the world from inside out, outside in, 
or simultaneously? 

A. Change begins from within. I 
think we can recognize issues such 
as racism or sexism for what they are 
from when we are children and I be- 
lieve we usually want to change the 
situation. We learn more about the 
world, its socially constructed values 
and the structures here to protect 
them, through practice. It Is a dialec- 
tical development, praxis. No one 
truth should be imposed upon us. I 
think the process of change, 
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whether it be within ourselves or the 
world. Is neverending and therefore 
must be worked on simultaneously. 


Q. How do you see the relation- 
ship between women and the 
environment? 

A. There Is a special connection 
between women and the environ- 
ment, atleast in the Western world, 
because they’ve both been exploited 
and dominated since the beginning 
of history. This process has been jus- 
tified by a certain world outlook, es- 
pecially since the rise of modern 
science. The Idea of hierarchy Is ce- 
mented into structures. Women have 
been labelled ‘irrational’ and closer to 
nature as an excuse to rationalize 
subjugation. 

Q. How do you see the relatlon- 
ship between men and the 
environment? 

A. Men have been socialized to 
assume a position of power over the 
earth and women. Traditionally they 
are taught to reinforce these values 
and see women and the earth as re- 
sources. This is a tragic social con- 
struct. Men and women are all part of 
the web of life and are equally close 
to, or alienated from, the planet. 

Q. One of your points of focus is 
violence. You Identify violence 
against women as a major form of 
violence. Can you explain your views 
on this issue? 

A. I worked for SWAG (the Victoria 
Status of Women Action Group) two 
years ago doing research on vio- 
lence against women. In this capac- 
ity I began to make links about 
systemic violence. By being women 
we are constantly at risk of assault, 
rape. Incest, and sexual harassment. 
It was this realization that politicized 
me - as well as my own personal 
experience. 

Q. The Planet may be ready for the 
Greens. Do you think that main- 
stream society is ready to endorse 
Green governments? Is the environ- 
mental commitment becoming 
strong enough for that step? 



A. Soon - probably in the next ten 
years. We haven’t broken the 5% 
barrier of votes like West Germany 
has. There Green politics have been 
around since the mid-seventies and 
are more sophisticated politically; 
also people have been facing critical 
environmental issues at a popular 
level longer than we have. Here in 
B.C. for example, the clever Socred 
slogan “Beautiful B.C.” I think gives 
many people still a sense of security 
about our environment. But that is 
definitely changing. 

Q. What would your image of the 
world look like? 

A. I suppose I have a utopian im- 
age. In the web of life every part is 
Important and all links are necessary 
and valued, not for what they are 
worth as resources, but intrinsically. 
There will be no need to dominate 
and have hierarchical exploitative so- 
cial systems. 

Q. It seems that Bush is trying to 
lead the ‘western’ world into a war in 
the Persian Gulf. If you were a lead- 
ing decision maker what path would 
you take towards creating peace? 

A. Canadians shouldn’t be there 
protecting capitalist interests and 
cheap gas to back up the auto indus- 
try. Canada has had a false image as 
a peace-maker. We fought in Korea 
and are prepared to go to war in the 
Middle East regardless of what the 
U.N. decides. This Is peaceful? I 
would initiate serious discussion in 
the U.N. and push for hard answers 
about what we are really doing there. 

Q. What advice do you have for 
women considering political 
involvement? 

A. Be clear about what you want 
from it. If it Is power and a good job 
then I don’t support you. If you genu- 
inely want to change the world, find a 
group with people and ideals you 
want to work with. Don’t expect to 
change anything overnight, but know 
that righting even one injustice still 
has changed the order of things. I 
believe fewer people are content to 
sit back and swallow what politicians 
tell them, so have confidence to 
know that everything we can do to- 
day will contribute to a stronger un- 
derstanding of oppression and 
Injustice. 
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ACTION 

by Renee Prasad 

Praxis Is the union of feminist theory with action. Though it looks easy 
on paper. It is a challenging, sometimes fustrating, but rewarding and 
vital union. The Victoria Status of Women Action Group seeks such a 
union, taking that which is theory and turning it into action. 

This women’s advocacy and education group is located at 620 View 
St., and is open Mon., Tues., Wed, and FrI. from 9:30 to 1 :30 and on 
Thurs. to 4:30. For women in the Victoria area SWAG offers a wide 
variety of services, from providing a space for women in the heart of the 
city, to maintaning an extensive lending and resource library of feminist 
literature (over 6000 items); to workshops on issues pertinent to all 
aspects of women’s lives, such as reentering the work force at age 
40?^ SWAG also acts as an information and referral center. If they don’t 
have an answer to your questions and concerns they’ll look for it and if 
they can’t find It then they’ll find someone who can. According to 
Marianne Alto-the only paid staff person In the organization- the number 
of calls per annum have risen from 92 (in 1 982) to an estimated 5000 
for 1 990 (based on the first six months of the year). Telephone calls 
range from simple enquiries- when is the choice rally?- to calls from 
women facing serious problems. 

The form of help that is offered to any woman In a crisis situation is to 
first listen to her. After listening carefully, Marianne and/or qualified 
volunteers reiterate back the situation as they have percieved it. Inform- 
ing the woman on the variety of options that she has access to. It is then 
a woman’s free choice to decide which (if any) options she feels would 
help her and with the guidance of SWAG she can begin the process of 
change and empowerment. To paraphase Marianne, the crux of the role 
of SWAG ‘s processes is that they are not here to do FOR women, but 
to do WITH women. 

There are also a variety of ways for women to get involved with SWAG 
from membership (there are 300 members currently) to the volunteer 
level. Volunteering involves anything from spending a few hours up- 
dating the library, monthly, to becoming part of the office committee, or 
steering committee. The steering committee is elected yearly, both 
they and the office collective are intensly Involved roles, the collective 
requires 6 days of training and members of the collective are the first 
women one meets, upon walking through the door. In between these 
types of volunteers there Is lots of room for individuals to pursue 
particular Interests of their own. Volunteering at SWAG is a two way 
street, in which a volunteer helps to meet the needs of the group and 
the group acts as facilatators to help volunteers meet their needs. 
Altogether Marianne and the volunteers put In over 4000 hrs. of work a 
year. 
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The work and production that goes on inside the SWAG offices are 
truly exciting and a bit inspiring considering the limited financial re- 
sources available . At the moment funding comes from several sources - 
the primary being the federal government, through the Sec^-itary of 
State Women’s Programs, which pays for 40% of the operating bud- 
get. Occassionaly, workshops and projects offered by SWAG are 
funded by the provincial government. Tbis is the only financial relation- 
ship between the province and the group. The remainder of funding 
comes from membership fees, donations and fundrives (T-shirts, 
dances, etc.). 

As of March 1991 federal government funding to women centers, 
across the country, will cease. In March 1 990 the government an- 
nounced funding cuts for the upcoming year, but postponed the action 
to ‘91 , due to public outcry. Currently, the B.C. and Yukon Association 
of Women Centers is putting forth a proposal that alms to have both 
levels of government provide funding to women centers, on the basis 
that the politicians are committed to do so in their policies to support 
education and advocacy equality work, done by SWAG and others. 
Without this funding the future is uncertain. 

As a feminist action group, SWAG is for women, by women. The 
advocacy role of SWAG is to ensure that the”thlngs that are important to 
women are constantly noticed, to ensure women’s issues will not be 
forgotten”. This is done through a number of ways e.g. letter writing 
campaigns, newsletters, rallies, etc. Theirs is the dual iob of beina both 
reactive and proactive at the same time. Reactive meaning that they 
respond to actions that have an Impact on women’s lives; proactive 
in that thay educate and advocate for women’s rights. 

“Feminist women are here because society needs them here” Why? 
Because in order to change the future of women (and men) and move 
away from centuries old structures and ways of doing In which the 
orginization is structured by; for the benefit of; and serves the needs of 
men, we must, first of all, assume that progressive people want 
equality. Based on that assumption, Marianne says, the oppressed 
group needs to do its own defining of what the structures are that 
perpetrate inequality and how to proceed to change them, before the 
oppressed and the oppressors begin working together to cre- 
ate change. “We are at a defining stage...”. Groups like SWAG Identify 
the problems and chart out new routes and then pursue the change, 
taking theories like the idea of equality and making them practice. 
“Otherwise nothing will ever get done”. The ultimate purpose of femi- 
nism, Marianne explains, is to make us activists, concerned, conscious, 
conscientious and “responsible for taking steps to interrupt behaviour 
which negatively impacts on women”. 

If you would like to contact SWAG to share concerns, find out more 
Information, become a member, or volunteer some time, drop by the 
office or call 383-1 012, during office hours or leave a message on the 
machine. 
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This article doesn’t get a title. No title, no \ab^, no way 
to ^compass these ideas/thoughts/feelings/analysis in a few words, 
not to mention a few thousand. 

The massacre of fourteen women in Montreal on Deo 6 last year was 
an intensely personal experience for most women. It wasalso intensely 
public, a media focus for months, the topic of Great Debate: was it 
symptomatic of societal violence against women? or the work of a 
single crazed individual? or a reason for stricter gun control? At least the 
proponents of gun control realize there’s more than one crazed individ- 
ual out there. Crazed is normal-^at means millions. Millions who 
violently and/or sexually abuse said/or harass and/or discriminate 
against women. Women they km>w. Wc«nnen you know. Women like us. 

Marc Lepine is the latest seqo^. Across the country, women (femi- 
nist or not) working towards sexual equality and an end to violence 
against wc^en have received death threats and warnin gs signed Marc 
Lepine Lives’* or*'Marc Lepine II”. Men have frequently “ixetended” to 
re-enact the shooting, pointing their finger and pulling thun^trigger at 
women c(Magues or students brave enough to challenge misogyny or 
discrimination. For these women, the “pretend experience is as vio- 
lent as the real thing. Pointing the finger Is an embodiment of Feminist 
Backlash 

Wbrneti need to do some pointing of their own, to the conditions of 
fear and poverty and restricted access in which they live, to the 
perpetrators of vtolence against women, and to the social structures 
and attitudes ttat facilitate violence. 

This year on Dec 6, remember fourteen finale engineering stu- 
dents. Remember the six female prostitutes kBted ftt N^couver last 

year. Rernernbffl’ytHimelf and the victims of viol««eyQu know. Be sad, 
beangy. Workf<»ctKtt^e. 

On Dec 6, two vitfis will be held in Victoria, one at 5pm at UVIC, the 
other at 7pm downtown. Everyone is welcome. 
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. ‘ VVe sang for peace and justice, but were con fronted with tipstiiity 

- , by members of the K3PGYoi#iCkib. ' | 

Kim Campbett, Cawda’s first women Justice Minister, spoke to the 
club in the Be^te btidlng Nov. 1 5. Concemced students, women 
, ' " and men, peac^idy marcdied across campus to meet her and i^esent 

- - concerra over BBC-43. 1 ^ 

Upon en^g the building, mertysers of toe clii> threw bulletin boards 
■ ' and tables In tt« paths of the gatoering. ^ 

Singing “no war, no new law, peace smd justice, choice and fre^om 

we waited patiently for Campbell to begin her talk to the club. 

Due to lai^of seating and no standing permitted in the audi®to®' most 
of the g^h^ng would not be separated and chose not to be in the 
audience for Campbell’s half hour with the club. 

; Questions for Campbell had to be written down and were readouttoby 

Shannon Dolphto, iwesident of the club. As it was, only three \were ’ . 

.. iwvl {■ead.Oneofmoststirrittgwas“Whatdoyouthinkofprotesterswhoare - 

out of rhythm?” 

“ " ’ Can«)bell said the C-43 must not be misinterpreted. “To misrepresent 

the law will have tragic results,” said Campbell. 

The majority of Canadians want some kind of legislation according to 
Campbell. “I think C-43 is a bill I csm live with,” she said. - 

/^jparently, th e law te SLtoPOsed to ^jpease those who believe abortion 

sttotBl be as inaccesstole as possible as Campbel expressed her 
understanding of antl-choicers. 

Following the meeting for the club, Campbefl was permitted to ar«wer 

three questior® from the concerned women and men waiting outside. 

Although Canpbell gave low-rhetoric answers and respected the ques- 
tioners’ integrity, hosting club members limited the time and number of 
questions Campbell could address. A peaceful dialogue would have 

.•:A. pQS$jbl0 . 

Campbell made no secret of her, pro-choice stance, however, she 
f remained immoveable on her law. 
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Women, Widows, Workers, 


In the fight for justice 


By Merran Smith 


A death in the family Is al- 
ways painful for those who are left 
behind to grieve. But when a family 
member Is “disappeared” by military 
or para-military forces. It is the uncer- 
tainty of their loved one’s physical 
condition, exacerbated by too many 
testimonies of torture, that add salt to 
the wounds of mourning. 

Most of those left behind are wo- 
men. Thousands of Guatemalan 
widows weave their uncertainty and 
pain with the struggle to feed a family 
In a society dominated by 
“machismo”. 

While the life of a widow Is never 
easy, under a bloody military dictator 
it can become more difficult. Espe- 
cially when you demand answers 
about the death of your husband or 
family member. 

But Nineth de Montenegro de Gar- 
cia, a young Guatemalan women 
who’s husband was kidnapped by 
the army, did more than just ask 
questions. She spent hours search- 
ing morgues, prisons and army bar- 
racks for her husband In 1984. 
During her search Nineth met other 
women in thq same plight. They ban- j 
ded together to form 

(the Mutual Suppjoil %oup|,^^^^^ 
rights c^gantzation 

jdifapp^f^ 

,ft^ks about Jfe^reaanj s® 



hoto by Merran Smith 
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of GAM, Nineth sees the most painful 
and desolate side of reality in this 
war- torn Central American country. 
She documents the testimonies of 
wives, husbands, and mothers who 
tell the stories of how their family 
member was disappeared. If a body 
is found, the torture and mutilation 
are described with pictures or 
words. GAM, under the leadership of 
Nineth, has instigated the exhuma- 
tion of clandestine graves that are 
evidence of the army massacres in 
the past. 

The women of GAM want the pros- 
ecution of those who have commit- 
ted atrocities. Some of the 2,800 
GAM members demonstrate each 
month outside the walls of the Na- 
tional Palace, carrying photos of their 
missing relatives,. demanding to 
<now their whereabouts. 

While Nineth and other members of 
GAM speak out against death 
threats, intimidation and violence, 
they have become subjects to these 
same acts. 

Nineth’s house has been strafed 
with machine gun fire and hate-filled 
voices often call and threated to kill 
her and her daughter if she continues 
with her work. A bomb was thrown 
into the GAM office last summer and 
men with dark glasses are an almost 
permanent fixture outside their 
building. 


refuge 


Nineth hoped that when the civilian 
government came to power in 1 986 
after 30 years of military dictator- 
ships that the violence would cease. 
But the civilian government has stood 
by silently while the killing and vio- 
lence continue in Guatemala - adding 
more bodies to the count of 40,000 
disappeared and 1 00,. 000 assassi- 
nated during the past 1 1 years. 

Nineth’s dark eyes spit fire when 
she refers to the civilian president. 
“The civil government is just as re- 
sponsible as the dictatorships were. 
They know who Is comrhitting crimes 
yet thety keep quiet and protect 
them.” 

“The impunity is like a wall you 
can’t penetrate. There Is silence on 
the part of the state.” 

In 1 986 the new civilian govern- 
ment called GAM members “Mas- 
ochists” for continuing to live in the 
past and protest the disappearances 
of those long ago dead. 

“There are things you can never 
forget nor forgive,” Nineth says 
softly. “The army is the enemy of life - 
they have destroyed our lives. They 
have destroyed our hopes and 
dreams. They are still doing it.” 

The first ballot of the Guatemalan 
presidential elections came and went 
on Nov. 1 7 of this year but Nineth 
doesn’t see much hope in the elec- 
toral process. 

“Votes and elections don’t equal de- 
mocracy or substantial change,” she 
says. “What is the difference bet- 
ween a widow who’s husband was 
disappeared with a miltary or civilian 
government.? What Is the difference 
in their pain?” questions Nineth. 
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helps newcomirS find jobs, find 
homes^difeQtjonto E.S.Ubfograms, 
and help with government 
work. As well, they employ coun- 


^'^jcan^, 

the situations these worfienw|fTUst who was a cainsp planning member* 
face. The film, \^hicl 3 >v^f^^^ forced to tl^ n^n 

by the U.N. Highfe&thmisiqn happy,|^^h a^man ih thb 

Refugee Women Is extremely articu-^^ group. 


late in focusing on ffie poli^qpl hard- 
ships wome must face. The film 
focused on refugee camps in Kam- 
puchea and Africa, as well as women 
refugees in developped countries 
such as Sweden. Many camps are 
set up asin refuge to men and women 
fleeing persecution. However, up to 
90% of these refugees are women 
and children. As most are from coun- 
tries engaged in civil wars, many are 
widowed or have been separated 
from their husbands and other family 
members. Women are left to fend for 
themselves and usually many chil- 
dren . In trying to keep children 
clothed and fed, mothers are put Into 
horrible financial positions- some 
turning to prostitution for fast 
money, or marriage for security. 

With food shortages, women be- 
come very unhealthy, and some risk 
sterility as they may not get their pe- 
riods for up to 5 years. Lack of medi- 
cal services makes child birth risky 
and, due to bad health, women’s 
bodies are sometimes able to pro- 
duce only enough milk to feed their 
babies for a few months Babies can 
starve and this makes it more difficult 
to space children. Food that is avail- 
able goes to boys and men first and 
the leftovers are for the girls and wo- 
men. As well, international aid in 
forms of food and medicine may not 
be used, as they are foreiqn and un- 
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cellors that are billingual and have an 
understanding. ot the Immigrant^ 
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The centre also aims at educating 
. people on the troubles ths^Mugees 
the educational evening ! at- 
tended, I met with women who found 
\the ceotre very t^lpful. Barbara Sor- 
lam" Cervantes from Mexico found 
friSb^tnpi^s services to be essential 
for her to be able to connect with 
resouce people and places. The 
I, but phone numbel^'bf the Centre is 
mc5n/l361 -9441 M sfQ 
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The educational monday evening 
at the Victoria Immigrat and Refugee 
Centre as well as the events held at 
the S.U.B. during the past “Anti-Rac- 
I, ism” week, have helped me make the 
Connection between racism and sex- 
ism. On the global scale, the diffi- 
culties that minorities and women 
face because they are the not the 
q^minant ’horm’, are very real and 
hurtful. I think that Is is very important 
for people to not only be aware of 
lees face In dealing with a 
but also to look at our 
owctpersonal reactionsandrelatlons 
towards discrimination . 


lems are solved. However, even 
though they have more comfort, they 
are faced with many cultural and eco- 
nomic hurdles. 


Women face difficulties in adapting 
to a “developped “ nation as many 
find the new permissive society 
shocking. As well, racist encounters 
are frequent. For a refugee women to 
find a job, she Is not only are discrimi- 
nated against because she Is a wo- 
men, but also because she does not 
fit into the cultural norms in dress, 
language and ‘appropriate behavior’. 

Victoria has several Institutions 
which can be used as resources for 
new refugees. These resource cen- 
tres give support and guidance to 
newcomers. 

The Victoria Immigrant and Refu- 
gee Centre was established to give 
information on relevant services 





offifeb ^t%l that “we af§ 
i to llsten&ig to the cchh- 
ve against gpv- 
where 
ex- 



institutions 
occurs 

preyed that laws may be against hu: 
man rights Jegisl^lipn iM^ ^ 

therefo/e be addressed. J 

The'Ombud^an office his, for.. 
example, helped refugees and immi- 
grants obtain a drivers license^aa \ " 

^ without a good understanding qf en- 
:/§lisll, ohemayrfctbeableto 
written exam. The Ombudsrftan of 
fice will hire a translator to help with 
this process as their aim Is tq make 
government institutions available to ^ 
all people. Their phone number i$ v 
387-5855. 

It is really important for refugees, ^ 
especially women refugees, to be 
aware of the services that are avail- 
able for them. In times of crisis, sup- 
port is essential. 
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...An Ethiopian Perspective 


by Wendy Martin 

Meseret is an Ethiopian political refugee. She was forced to leave 
Ethiopia three and a half years ago, and had been residing in Khartoom, 
Sudan, until her arrival in Victoria on November 15th. Meseret was 
chosen as this year’s WUSC (World University Service of Canada) 
sponsored refugee student at UVic. WUSC-UVic provides sponsored 
students with complete fipar^^,^§s^^^ as well as 

essential emotion^p^$0c^M make the tran^^ to Canadian life 
ea^^ WJUSQr^c has sponsored 8 students sin^ 1982. 

Ui'i^SSA 






V, 


r 


HowdidyoiM^(i^ddfSti^0^^ S( ^ 

Because of the political situstoi in Ethiopia. Many of the young genera- 
^n^ are in prison. The military gwe^ment suspects the youth|bf 
evirything. They don’t Ike ^ ^derrt pinion 


Do students have much power? 

Before studente had a lot of power, isibt now. There is no freedom of 
speech, writing... You must be loyal to the government in terms of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 

Things got bad immediately after King Halle Selassie wak t^fthlroWn 
by the military. Most people have bebn in jail. Fifteen years back when 
the military government took power, many of the young generation 
were imprisoned, killed. They were suspected of being members of the 
EPRP (Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party). The EPRP was under- 
ground. It never did gain power. The govern#ientwas str6hg enough to 
ban the EPRP, and it disappeared by two years after the military 
government took over. Whether yod participated or npt, being young 
you’ll be suspected of being a member and you’ll be Imprisoned, 
beaten, massacred. There's no difference for men and women. If 
you’re young, yc^l besuspected. Vbuth spend years in prison, months 
, ^ Jf jthey’re lucky. "A 

I Even if you’re father has been given a position during Haile Selassie’s 
time, you’ll be followed, checked by military government. 




,.x' 






What was happening when you left Ethiopia? 

Boys will be taken for military service. What happens to gii 
acaordinQ to individual case. 


Du’ll be asked about it. You know 


nothing, but you’ll be asked. 





> done? 


Wh0tlfi8oi 

gold have just disappeared, left the/bo|jntry to be safer. He vpn’t 
hfs wife because she will cry. The police wiji come again and again, 
sy will ask yog where he is, they will take you in mobt 


3rtietbiaQ%|^ey/take away your pppgi:^ 'me^^i\^ are left^ unedV!" : ^ ? 
f bnildfien and no tnohey; M them will be suffering! ^ 
l^e loyal to gpvemmentf^fen if%)u make a mistake ufF 
-^Imowingly^^ WW be seeh as not^pecting^gov^taent. Eyeryone is 
watching ydu,1asp^C^Those who are trying to be loyal, ff your father 
had been a previous oW^, you wB be rm>re suspected. They will 
connect everything. ^ ' Y 

Some women tea\^ if fe they stay, 

leave with their babies on th§ir back. . . 

' 4^' 




Hoty do women flee from Ethiopia to the Sudan? 

It is; very hard, on the way youin^yace difficulties. You Sleep fri the 
daytime and travel, by nl^t. You cross over in an unpopul^^ area. 
Then you might get harrassed by the officials. 

You don’t know anybody You have to be strong enough'io overcome 
your difficulties, .youcan’tgetajob easily. Repatriation only possible 
for economic referees, not for political refugees. ^ 




Do you go to a refugee cai^? 

Yes, there is a refugee cmp right near fhe borderTif UNHCR 
(United Nations High Commfesion for Refugees) Not many peo- 
ple stay there. You don’t gettoe nec^sary food. What i^u’re Sup- 
posed to get you don’t get. If$ not like it used to be. Now ybu only get 
some rice, oil, sorghum., no vegetables, no meat. You stat in tents. 
They are very crowded. There no tcNiet facilities. YOu just go bit in.:, 
the open. There is some wat^i^ough. ^ | 

Sometimes women could Then they might be a frien^^ of 

one man to stop from bepg disturbed. But you have to be strong to 
avoid this. ^ i 


*x 






So how do people leave the ^fugee camp? 

Early in the morning, before the officials awaken, we travel by lorry to \ 

^ Khartoum. We have to pay for this ride. No one has much money, some V 
arS without money for those who don’t have any. We all ^ 


share. 










CS 



Whal happens when yoa get to Khartoum? 

You jbst go. As a refugee everybody helps each ot^r. If you know the 
person or irot, they will help you. They have alsg^Jbeen greeted by 
somebody they d sol|iey will help you. 

They will give food, shelter, clothes. You can also al\pys get work as a 
dbmestic in someone’s house. Then Vou would J^e with them. By 
c|iance, I met someone I knew and I went to th^tbuse to stay for a 
v\|hile. I wfisTucky,, T got a job. It Mn't the so much time. An 
Ethiopian was working andthis person got^eajobas a clerk. I worked 
there 5 mon^s and then I got on wW' Khartoum Modern School 
vyfhere I taught kindergarten for 2 years ^d 9 months. 





What was life like in Khartoum? \ T 

It was just for existence. You don’t get facilities in Nfeartoum. There is no 
electricity, it is hot, the war is shaking. My home was too crowded. 
There were 4 , sometimes 5 of us living in a small room. The rent was too 
high. 















flow did you find out about WUSC? 

Through friends. WUSC is well known in Khartoum. I applied in January 
1989. 

How do you like being in Canada? 

I am very happy. I feel like I am in my home now. It is now 3 years and 7 
months since I was home in my country. Now Canada is my home. 
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LOOKING AT THE SCARLET RUNNERS 





what ia love? \ 

controlling 

fearful , , 1 

angry . '-v ^ 

jealous 

i^elfish 

closed 

teve is none of these 


iBLSWATICAL BANANA 


Anniet)ananle never made good biscuits 
or soups - tt>ey were always too skimpy 
stfid too thin 

yet she made the best desserts 

sauces rich with sugar, chocolate 

to melt around your tongue 

banana splits to die for 

the farm where she grew up 

in Saskatchewan - . 

must have been too meagre 

to allow big biscuits 

Of thick soup 

The banana is not politicsdiy correct 

says my husband 

who heard it on CBC radio 

while driving his Komatsu on coal mount^n 

this woman had not eaten a banana 

in 5 years 

so we never buy bananas now 
without guilt 

for all the exploited workers 
in South America 
Who die for multi-nationals 
like Dole 

The other Ann iebananie 

drank lots of beer 

and smoked filter tip cigarettes 

introduced me to noted women = 

writers like Sandy Duncan 

and Susan Crean 

hated Amnesty International 

loved bananas 

taught me to always carry 

aspirin and gelusil 

keep my leftover beer in a thermos 

at writers’ ct^ferences 

Recently, on CTV they used a b^ana 

to demonstrate the correct usage 

of con<tom$ 

and immecBately got a protest letter 
fr<xn the bawana conisortium 
^hmsms are not to be used 
inistochaway , ^ , 


whatislove? 

control 

fear 

anger 

envy i 

lust 

selfishness 
it is none of these 


by Kimberley Cormack 


Learning fear 

As a women 

I have learned to fear. 

The gravel-crunch of footsteps 
behind me 

Quickening my pulse-pace 
don’t look back 
just walk 

Lightwards, homewards, safe. 

These are faceless men 

Evoking fear insubstantial 

As a twitch in the bush, 

A voice murmuring of obscure danger, 

A distant statistic of rape; 

Yet solid as the knot In my stomach. 


blooming outside my back door 

I remember my sister’s candy store ^ 

how I looked 

at the mjik bottles 

far below the bedroom window 

with the outside pipes 

running past them to the roses 

growing in ashlike soil 

the ghost who greeted me at night 

by the airing cupboard 

on the way to the bathroom 

the compost heap 

along the edge of the garden 

the noise of the city 

ail around us 

after the quiet of Manor Road 
and how yellow It glowed 
In the dish 


by Karen Ballinger 


Walking through the inky night, 

I search the margins of my vision 
Strain to see the dark deliberate shapes 
I know are watching me. 


Preoccupied with shadow- thoughts, . ; ^ 

I forget to adore the full ripe moon that lights fhyvvay. 


’ by Kimberiey Cormack 
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Will the real Santa 
please stand up 


by Cathy Richardson 


Who?.. and why? is this Santa Claus guy? 

This mysterious man, resembling Aristotle, Sigmund Freud, Karl 
Marx or some aging hippy is a cult figure in western consumer society. 
Like a God, or a Godfather he tells us to give him the coded message 
(Nice) and we receive what ever we desire. We are redeemed without 
having to confess or kiss his ring. Indeed we are rewarded for lying 
because we are playing the game. Is Santa the manifestation of the 
archetypical kindly caring old man, daddy in disguise, or an emissary of 
big business (reproduced at every shopping mall?) Is he a wise man 
bearing gifts in lionour of the birth of Jesus Christ or the Robin Hood 
antithesis (steals from the poor to give to the rich?). Is he a pedoflle or a 
pervert? Is he charitable? self-interested? or ‘just doing his job’? 

Who is this man whom we fear, respect, idolise and immortalise? The 
patron saint of the North Pole, St Nicholas, Father Christmas in a furry 
red felt jumpsuit. His fashion is classic and eternal- same cut every year. 
He wants to know if you’ve been naughty or nice. We sit our kids on his 
knee. We sat there on his knee, every year - saying we’ve been good 
because we know what to say. We want what’s coming to us. Some of 
us even saw him on Christmas day. In our own homes. The Lucky Ones! 
Ho.ho, ho. Come and sit on my knee. What a pretty little thing you 
. are. 

Don’t cry.l Have you been nice? “Piece of candy little girl? 

We declare our innocence and we are rewarded usually with toys from 
which we can model ourselves. Santa is a shaper of consciousness., He 
knows what we should become. He has been gulte successft^xMy 
brothers do not collect tea sets or dolls and I do not have an affinlty^for 
big trucks or tanks. Funny thing that. . . I 
Is Santa political? He makes promises that he can’t keep. Is he the 
mayor or the King of the North Pole? Is he independant or non-aligne\3. 

Is he an environmentalist? Is he an equal opportunity employer? Do 
“his” elves get coffee breaks? Do they get paid? Are they unionized? 
They don’t seem to mind working 24 hours a day as far as I know. Santa 
must be a benevolent employer. , 

Santa is also a family man. The little wife Is well cared for and Is 
sometimes seen carrying a tray of cookies, when she Is seen. Santa is 
a daredevil - a thrill-seeker. He flies high in the northern sky but he Is 
careful to alert NORAD. Santa wouldn’t want to trip the DEW line and get 
shot out of the sky by an allied missile. Santa Is a deer farmer too. There 
is no shortage of meat in the North but it can be difficult to get fresh 
vegetables. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of tradition and ritual. It rs indeed 
a curious path which winds from the Christian celebration of Jesus 
Christ’s birthday to a winter holiday based on mass gift giving and 
overconsumption. This hodgepodge of tradition intermingles with sym- 
bols reminiscent of pagan times - the Christmas tree for example. 
Psycholanalyists have had a field day with the imagery of Santa sliding 
down a tunnel-like chimney to lay offerings under an ornately decorated 
symbol of fecundity and life. While the Swedes still join hands and 
dance around their trees we admire them warmheartedly from the sofa 
like sweet co uch potatoes . 

Santa Is not a socialist. He prefers the comfort of upper and middle 
class suburbs and usually hits them first. There are not always enough 
presents to go around - but hey that’s life! Poor homes do not always 
have chimneys - and If they do they’re not always that clean. 

Perhaps we should follow the example of Santa and the elves and 
make our presents at home. Santa would be rendered obsolete and t^^ 
elves would be terminated. The same can be said for many businesses. 
Is this what Christmas Is all about? 

If you want to know what Christmas and Santa are all about, ask a 
child. If you want to know about Christmas guilt, ask an unemployed 
single parent. If you want to know about Christmas alienation, ask a 
poor child! 
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Poorest of 
the poor 

by Jacquie Best 

While we’re busy fighting the discrimination that women face at 
university, we sometimes forget one of the most basic forms of oppres- 
sion that women face; world-wide poverty. 

The most recent Canada Census found that a disproportionate 
number of women live below the poverty line. Most striking Is the fact 
that 81 percent of single mothers in Canada face poverty. 

A poor single mother cannot live up to patriarchal standards of 
femininity. At the same time, she has little energy to challenge them. 
How can she be a beautiful young thing when the only clothes she can 
afford are ten years out of date? She feels inadequate as a mother 
when her children only get a birthday cake if there is a cake mix In that 
month’s bag of groceries from the Food Bank. The Christmas flyers 
come to her door and her kids are excited about Santa, but there is no 
way she can buy them any presents. 

She cannot reconcile the social role she is supposed to play with 
the experience that she lives; yet she is only poor because our society 
fails to recognize her work of raising children, 

The depreciation of women’s public and private labour system- 
ically reproduces women’s poverty. Domestic labour is considered 
utterly unproductive unless it is sold on the market in the form of 
daycare or housecleaning services, in which case it is merely under- 
paid. While governmental expenditures, which do not pass through the 
market, are Included in the Gross National Product (GNP), domestic 
labour is not. As the joke goes, if housewives were to clean each 
other’s houses for a fee, the GNP would increase overnight. If domestic 
labour were included in the calculations, it would make up 40% of the 
GNP. 

When women do enter the workforce, their labour continues 
discounted. Twenty years after the Royal Commission into the Status^ 
of Women, female workers still earn less that two-thirds what men do. 
The areas that women usually enter follow gender stereotypes: the 
service sector continues to be our biggest employer (which, coinciden- 
tally, happens to pay some of the lowest wages). 

We will never know how many women live in poverty. We often 
assume that the family can be studied as a single unit. But resources 
are rarely distributed evenly within a family. 

The film No Longer Silent explores how Indian women will starve 
themselves In order to insure that the male members of the family are 
well-fed. French sociologist, Christine Delphis has documented the 
same phenomena in rural France. As long as women are socialized into 
sacrificing themselves for men, they will continue to be the poorest of 
the poor in every country In the world. 

Poverty starves the body and binds it to the narrow existence of 
survival. Good nutrition is virtually impossible, and access to medical 
help and counselling are much harder for poor women. Even choice on 
abortion becomes further complicated when a woman is so poor she 
has no choice but to abort. 

The threat and the reality of poverty are fundamental to women’s 
oppression. This poverty Is systemically reproduced through the eco- 
nomic structures that value men’s labour more than women’s. 

Patriarchy forces women Into poverty. Poor women have little 
chance of challenging patriarchal structures. The feminist movement 
must take the problem of poverty seriously. 


UN IT6 


EMILY 

EDITORIALISES 


SO, aahhh. . . let’s talk, we gotta face it soon, might as well be now as never, 
yah. let’s talk Christmas, y’ know, . that great shiny tinsel n trees n toys n turkey 
time, even though it’s darkest winter time when the whole world seems to 
sparkle (thanks to them nifty coloured lites an zappy decorations), shinykln- 
dagold, kindapretty, kindanice kinda gilt-edged, yah. guilt-edged, an yago out 
and get a tree, an have pretty lites an sparkly tinsel stuff an’a angel image of 
the best purest not-quite-real (definitely not REAL) woman who gets to sit on 
the pointy top of th’ tree, an santa comes slidin down the chimney, zoooop! an 
there’s the stuff like presents and reindeer an lotsa food an all those keen 
chocolates an the smell of turkey an cranberry an everything is nicenicenice 
an goodgoodgood. yah. 

so what’s the problem with all the nice stuff?, this grey world too cold then, 
those decembers, when there’s rain an snow sometimes an it feels like being 
dark forever, don’t we need something pretty something 
shiny kindawarmfuzzyn Ice? 

yah. let’s have a Christmas, a whitechristmas dreamingof like we never 
missed rudolph before, let’s do that, yes, let’s have a big turkey an all the 
trimmings, let’s go to th mall an buybuybuy. let’s ignore the cold an th rain an 
really get down to an eggnog good time. 

yah. let’s not look at the people we don’t know, could be, let’s give to the 
sally ann guys an walk away fast, let’s ignore the guilt an the cold an live with 
our chosen gilt, let’s not think about th cold we don’t have to feel, let’s buy an 
extra few cans of stuff, some cranberry sauce maybe an try to toss them in the 
mustardseed boxes at thriftyfoods or let’s plan to an oopsly forget, yah. let’s 
forget it all in our haze of good cheer, th time of the year when our feelings are 
clear, our cheer, our cheer, our cheer. . . let’s give gifts cuz we hafta, to people 
we know, another wasted time($$$) shoppin cuz we hafta do that, let’s give 
them all shavinglotiontiesteenagemutantninjaturtlesrambokitsfan- 
cydishesbarbiedollsgenderspecificpresents,forever presence of guilt-edged 
season. 

g(u)llt trip. yah. 

think about that. yah. merry Christmas 
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We the Emily, the Martlet, and the UVic Students’ Society invite you and 
your friends to take part in a Christmas hamper competition. Please 
bring either a complete, decorated hamper, toys, canned goods, and/ 
or “babysitting money” to the Women’s Centre or Martlet office In the 
S.U.B. by December 15. Hampers and goods will be distributed 
through a local organization for single mom’s In our community who 
could use a helping hand at this stressful time of year. For the kids: 
stuffed animals, books, toys, etc. For Mom: money for the sitter when 
she needs a night off. For the family: non-perishable food Items that can 
help brighten the kitchen during the Christmas season. Please call the 
Women’s Centre at 721-8353 or the Martlet at 721-8358. Merry 
Christmas and Bless Us Every One! 
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Thursday, December 6 - A Memorial for the Montreal 1 4, perceived 
as feminists, murdered last year at I’Ecole Polytechnique. Everyone 
welcome. Bring a candle. Feminists are invited to wear a red armband. 
Women who wish time at the microphone, please call 381-1012 in 
advance. 7 pm. Provincial Museum/Legislature. Please call to confirm 
location. 


Wednesday, December 5, and Tuesday, December 1 1 - Violence 
Against Women, a two part workshop exploring issues of male vio- 
lence. Part one: description and analysis, part two: visions and strate- 
gies for change. Facilitators: Lorinda Allix, James Cavaluzzo, Mariane 
Alto. Limited, preregistration only. 7 pm. All welcome. $5 both ses- 
sions, $3 one session. 381-1012. 

December 6, at the University of Victoria, Women’s Voices: In 
Memoridm^fi’om 1 2:00 to 4:00 there will be music, speakers, and an 
open microphone. At 4:30 a candlelight vigil will begin. Location to be 
confirmed. Please call 72 1 -8353 to find out more. 


DECEMBER 6 ‘"’ 
MEMORjy nffHERINQ 



Bring a Candle 


FJBMIJVISTS 
TO WEAR Fl 


INVITED 
ARMBANDS 


Women who wish at the microphone 

please Swffa in advance. 

For more information call 381'1012 





